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of political agitation. " A subject race has no polities 51 was Asutosh
Chaudhuri's epigrammatic formulation at the Bengal Povincial
Conference in 1904. Men like Surendranath Banerjea could not keep
pace with events as they happened from 1905 onwards. Agitation
and repression grew in volume and intensity. All Barisal would
flock at the summons of an Aswini Kumar Dufcta, while Sir Bampfyide
Fuller, Lieutenant-Governor of the province, had the mortifying ex-
perience of seeing the steamer station deserted even by porters on
his arrival. In April, 1906, the annual session of the Bengal Provin-
cial Conference was held at Barisal with a Muslim patriot, A. Rasul,
in the chair. It was dispersed by the police who beat up young men
in the audience and even arrested Surendranath Banerjea who was
tried and fined. "Tnis is the beginning of the end of British rule",
said Bhupendranath Basu, another front-rank politician who never
came within miles of "extremism".
The link-up between Bengali and Marathi ''extremists" became
clearer in 1906. For some time before then, Shivaji festivals had
begun to be celebrated in Bengal. To the festival of 1906 and the
Swadeshi Slela (exhibition) held along with it, were invited Tilak with
his leading lieutenants, and Lajpat Rai, "Lion of Punjab". Tilak
inaugurated the exhibition, and characteristically gave the movement
a religious stamp by persuading the organisers to arrange public
worship and a demonstrative procession one morning, led by himself,
to bathe in the holy Ganges. Hindu revivalism was tincturing the
movement, but its rising militancy was beyond question.
The division of opinion between i( moderates" and "extremists"
grew steadily apace; however, and the situation so developed by the
autumn of 1906 that a successful session of the Congress would only
be possible, it was felt, if Dadabhai Naoroji, then in England and
eighty-one years of age, could be persuaded to come to Calcutta as
president. In Bengal the cleavage was very clear; on the one hand
were men like Surendranath Banerjea, Rashbihari Ghoseand Amvika-
eharan Majumdar, representing the Right, and on the other Brahma-
bandhab Upadhyay, Bepin Chandra Pal and Aravinda Ghosh represent-
ing the Left. On an all-India plane, the "moderates" were led by
Gokhale and Phirozeshah Mehta, and "extremists" by Tilak and
Lajpat Rai. The maximum that the former could be cajoled to
demand was a system of government similar to that enjoyed by self-
governing members of the British Empire, and that, too, not neces-
sarily as an immediate and pressing objective. The "extremists"
believed that India must work out her own political salvation, bring
about the speedy destruction, by methods which they could not lay
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